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(From the Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natu- 
ral Science.) 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE FRUIT- 
FULNESS OF PLANTS. 

The cultivated plants yield the greatest products 
near the northernmost limit in which they will 
grow. ; ; 

I have been furcibly impressed with this fact, 
from observing the productions of the various 
plants, which are cultivated for food and clothing 
in the United States. The following instances 
will go far to establish the principle, viz. 

The cotton, which is a tropical plant, yields the 
best staple, and surest product, in the temperate 
latitudes. The southern parts of the United States 
have taken the cotton market from the East and 
West Indies, both as regards quantity an: quality. 
This is partly owing to the prevalence of insects 
within the tropics, but principally to the forcing na- 
ture of averticalsun. Such a degree of heat de- 
velopes the plant too rapidly —runs it into wood and 
foliage, which becomes injuriously luxuriant ; the 
consequence is, there are but few seed pods, and 
these covered with a thin harsh coat of wool. The 
cotton wool, like the fur of animals, is, perhaps de- 
signed for protection ; and will be thick and fine in 
proportion as the clitnate is warm or cold, Anoth- 
er reason is to be found in the providence of the 
deity, who aims to preserve races rather than indi- 
viduals, and multiplies the seeds and eyes of plants, 
exactly as there is danger of their being destroyed 
by the severity ot the climate, or other causes, 
When, therefore, the cares and labors of man 
counteract the destructive tendency of the climate 
and guaranty their preservation, they are, of 
course, more available and abundant. 

The lint plants, flax, hemp, &c, are cultivated 
through a great extent of latitude ; but their bark, 
in the southern climates, is harsh and brittle. A 
warm climate forces these plants so rapidly into 
maturity, that the lint does not acquire either con- 
sistency or tenacity. We must go far north in 
Europe, even to the Baltic, to find these plants in 
perfection, and their products very merchantable. 
Ireland is rather an exception as to latitude; but 
the influence of the sun is so effectually counter- 
acted there by moisture and exposure to the sea 
air, that it is always cool : hence the flax and potato 
arrive at such perfection in that region. 

It holds equally true in the farinaccous plants. 
Rice is a tropical plant ; yet Carolina and Georgia 


grow the finest in the world, heavier grained, bet-, 


ter filled, and more merchantable, than any import- 
ed into Europe from the Indies. The inhabitants 


of the East Indies derive their subsistence almost , 


exclusively from rice; they must be supposed, 
therefore, to cultivate it with all skill and care, and 
the best contrivance for irrigation, Such is, how- 
ever, the forcing nature of their climate, that the 
plant grows too rapidly, and dries away before the 


produces only a few grains on the bottom of a most probably grow this article cheaper than the 
spongy cob, and is counted on only as rough pro- West Indies. 

vender, In the southern part of the United States, | Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it ig 
it reaches a height of 15 feet, and will produce 30 | always light and chaffy ; and although often well 
bushels to the acre ; in the rich lands of Kentucky | flavored, it never gains that strong narcotic quality, 
and the middle states it produces 50 or 60 bushels (which is its only peculiar property,) unless you 
to the acre, but in New York and New England, | grow it as far north as Virginia. In the south, the 
agricultural societies have actually awarded premi-, heat unfolds its bud or germ too soon, forces into 
ums for 150 to the acre, collected from stalks only | full expansion the leaf, and drives it to seed before 
seven feet high. The heats of a southern sun de- the narcotic quality can be properly elaborated, 
velope the juices of this planttoo quickly. They |We may assert a general rule applicable to all 
run into culm and blade, to the neglect of the seed, annual plants, that neither the root, nor the leaf, ac- 
and dry away before fructification becomes com- quires any further size or substance alter fructifi- 





plete, 
Wheat is a more certain crop in New York, the 


Baltic regions of Europe, than in the south either 
of Europe, or America. In‘ the north, snows 
accumulate, and not only protect it from the winter 
colds, but from the weevil, Hessian fly, and other 
insects that invade it; and in the spring it is not 
forced too rapidly into head without time to mature 
fully, and concoct its farina. 


Acold climate also aids the maufacturing of flour, 
preserving it from aeidity, and enablesus to keep 
it long, either for a good market, or to meet  scar- 
citiesandemergencies. Oats grow in almost every 
country, but it is in northern regions only, or very 
moist or elevated tracts, that they fill with farina 
suitable for human sustenance, Rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, millet, and other culmiferous plants, might 
he adduced to illustrate the above principle ; for all 
their habits require a more northern latitude than is 
necessary to their mere growth. 

The grasses are proverbially in perfection only 
in northern and cool regions, although they will 
grow everywhere. Itisin the north alone that we 
raise animals from meadows ; and are enabled to 
keep them fat, and in good condition, from hay and 
grass alone, without grain. It is there the grasses 
acquire a succulence, and consistency enough 
not only to mature animals, but to make the richest 
butter and cheese, that contribute so much to the 
tables of the luxurious. The grasses which do, 
often, in the south, grow large enough, are without 
richness and nutriment; in hay, they have no sub- 
stance ; and when green, are too washy to fatten 
animals ; the consequence is, most animals in those 





| latitudes browse from necessity, and are poor, and 


without size or beauty. It is the same hot sun 


! which forces them to a rapid fructification, before 


they have had time to concoct their juices. The 
sugar cane produces, perhaps, better where it never 
seeds, than in the tropics; for the juices will never 
ripen so as to granulate, untilchecked by frost or 
fructification. In the tropics, the cane grows, 
twenty months before the juices ripen, and then 
the culm has contracted a woody, fibrous quality, 
‘to such a degree as to resist the pressure of the 
‘mills, and yield but little juice,aud that to an 
‘increased effort. In Louisiana we succeed well 


grain be properly filled.» Indian corn, or maize, if, with the sugar culture ; because, while the culm 
not a tropical plant, was originally found near the |}5 succulent and tender, a white frost checks the} because of such quick and rapid development. 


tropics ; and although it now occupies a wide range, growth, ripens the juices, and in five months gives | 


it produces the heaviest crops near the northern 
limit of its range. In the West Indies it rises 30 
fect in height ; but with all that gigantic size, it 


jus a culm, tender, full of juice, easy to press, and 
yielding much grain of sugar, When Louisiana, 
‘therefore, acquires all the necessary skill, she will 


northern part of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the | 
+] 


ication. 
| The tuberose, bulbous, and other roots, eulti- 
vated for human and animal subsistence, are sim- 
ilarly affeeted by climate, and manifest habits in 
corroboration of the above principle. The Irish 
potato, although from or near the tropics, will not 
come to perfection but in northern or cool countries, 
or in moist, insular situations, as [reland, Itis in 
such climates alone, that its roots acquire a far- 
inaceous consistence, and have size, flavor, and 
nutriment enough to support, in the eminent way 
in which they are susceptible, animal life. In the 
south, a forcing sun brings the potato to fructifica- 
tion before the roots have had time to attain their 
proper size, or ripen into the proper qualities for 
nourishment, In Jreland the plant grows slow, 
through a long and cool season, giving time for its 
juices to be elaborated, and properly digested ; 
hence that fine fawina and flavor which charac- 
terize them. The sweet potato produces larger, 
better flavored, and more numerous roots in Caroli- 
na, where it never flowers, than in the West Indies. 
In the latter place this plant runs wild, covers the 
whole face of the earth with its vines; and is so 
taken up in making foliage, that the roots become 
neglected, and is small and woody. In order to 
have the onion in perfection, it must grow through 
two years, swelling all the time its bulbs. In the 
south, however, it seeds in one year, and before it 
has made much bulb. Beets, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, radishes and other roots, are equally affect 
ed by a hot sun, and searcely worth cultivating far 
to the south. ‘They all fructify before they have 
formed perfect roots and make foliage atthe ex- 
pense of their bulbs; hence they will always be 
articles of commerce ; the south will have to de- 
pend upon the north for them. 
The salad plants are in like manner affected by 
the climate, and give further proofs of our assump. 
tion. Cabbages, lettuces, endive, celery, spinage, 
plants whose leaves are only eaten, to protect their 
germs from cold, (through a kind of instinet,) wrap 
them up in leaves, which form heads, and render 
many of their other parts tender and crisp for use. 
These leaves, thus protected, are not only tender, 
but more nutritious, because their growth has been 
slow, and their juices well digested. In the south, 











a relaxing sun lays open the very buds of such 
plants, gives a toughness and thinness to the leaves, 
and they are too unsubstantial for anima! support, 


The delicious and pulpy fruits are, in a still more 
striking way, illustrative of our principle, The 


peach, nectarine, plum, apple, cherry, currant, 
gooseberry, apricot,and many other such families, 
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are not in perfection in the south. Itis in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Jersey, and in the 
north of Europe, that we enjoy them, although, 


originally, they came from places near the tropics. | 


The peach of the Carolinas is full of larve, gum, 
and knots, and too stringy and forced to be juicy 
and flavored. The apple ofthe south is too acerb 
to be either eaten or preserved, The plums, apri- 
cots, cherries, currants, gooseberries, &c, will not 
even mature until we go fur north, All the trees 
which bear these delicious fruits will grow luxu- 
riantly in the south, make much foliage and wood, 
with but little pulp, and that unsavory. The ker- 
nel in one seeded fruit, seems to be the first object 
of nature in southern climes ; that becomes strong, 
oily, and enlarged; and one of the peach family 
has so entirely neglected the pulp, that it has only 
a husky matter around the kernel, as the almond. 
The changeableness of the weather in the south, in 
the spring season throws plants off their guard ; the 
frosts attendant on those changes, destroy the young 
fruit ; and it is only once in three years that the 
crop hits atall, ‘The dessiccated ordried state of 
these fruits enables us to enjoy them through the 
year ; but in the south, their acidity carries them 
into fermentation or decomposition before they can 
be divested of their aqueous parts. The climate 
of the south is equally against converting them 
into cider, or any other fermented liquor, because 
the heat forces their compressed juice so rapidly 
into an active fermentation, that it cannot easily 
be checked until it passes into vinegar. For the 
same reason distillation goes on badly in hot cli- 
mates, and cannot be checked long enough at the 
proper point to give much alcohol ; and whether 
we aim to enjoy the delicious freshness of these 
fruits themselves, sip the nectagjne of their juices, 
refresh ourselves withtheir fermented beverage, 
stimulate our hearts with their brandies and cordials, 
or feast through the winter upon the dried or pre- 
served stores of their fiuits, we are continually baulk- 
ed by the severity of a southern climate, and for 
such enjoyment must look to the north. 

The melons are always affected by too great 
a degree of heat, even though their vines flourish 
so much in southern latitudes, The foreing sun 
hurries them on to maturity before they have at- 
tuined much size, or acquired that rich saccharine 
and aromatic flavor for which they are so much 
esteemed, The cantelope melon will rot, or have 
its sides baked by a hot sun, before it is fully form- 
ed ¥and the watermelon is always woody, dry, and 
devoid of its peculiar sweetness and richness in 
the south. Vines have been knownto run 100 
feet, and bear no melon. It is in Philadelphia and 
its neighborhood, and in similar latitudes, that the 
markets are loaded with delicious melons of all 
sorts, whose flavor so much refreshes and delights 
us, It is there, near their northern limit, that we 
cultivate them with such uniform success. 

The orange, strictly a tropical plant, is more 
juicy, large, and delicious, at St Augustine, (Florida,) 
than at Havana ; and fruiterers, in order to recom- 


| and excellence of the fruit. 


They have found out 


much heat, 
| better than any grown in the natural way, however 
perfect the climate. 


The juices of the grape are best matured for | 


wine near the northern limit of their growth, On 
the Rhine in Hungary, the sides of the Aips, and 
|in other elevated or northern situations, the wine 
\is strongest, richest and most esteemed. The 
French wines rank before the Spanish and Italian ; 
and in no southern country of Europe or Africa, 
|except Madeira, where elevation makes the dif- 
| ference, is the vine in much repute. The grapes 
of France are more delicious for the table than 
those of Spain or Madeira. In the southern part 
of the United States, the excess of heat and mois- 
ture blights the grapes to such an extent, that all 
attempts have failed in its cultivation. The grape 
vine, however, whether wild or cultivated, grows 
there very luxuriantly. The vinous fermentation 
can also be best conducted in a climate compara- 
tively cool; and all the pressing, fermenting, and 
distillation of the juice of this delicate fruit, can be 
safer and more profitably managed in a mild 
region. 

The olive, and other oleaginous plants, yield 
more fruit, of a richer. flavor, and can be better 
pressed, and the oil preserved, ina mild climate. 
In France the tree is healthier, and the fruit and oil 
better than in Spain or Italy; and the Barbary 
states are known to import their oil from France 
and Italy. 

Many other plants might be named, whose 
habits would equally support our position.  Itis 
presumed, however, that enough has been cited to 
eall the attention of philosophy to this curious 
subject, and enable us to give proper attention to it, 
in all the practical operations of agricultural pursuit. 
Much time and expense might be saved, and pro- 
fits realized, if this were more generally under- 
stood, 

We have already observed, that the heat of the 
sun in southern climes forces plants to a false ma- 
turity, runs them on too rapidly to fructification, 
and renders dry and woody the culms, stalks, and 
leaves of the plants, where these parts are used. 
Hence the chatiiness of the leaf, the dryness of the 
culm, the lightness of the grain, and the unsavory 
spongy quality of the pulp of the plants in those 
latitudes, Hence the difficulty of fermenting their 
juices, distilling their essences, and preserving for 
use the fruit, juice, or blades ofsuch plants, The 
prevalence of insects is another bar to the produc- 
tiveness of southern plants ; swarms of them invade 
and strip the leaves, bore the Mtuit, and lead to 
blight and decomposition ; and just in proportion 
as the labors of man have rendered plants succu- 
llent, and their fruits and seeds sweet and 
| pleasant, do these insects multiply on them, de- 
/vour their crops, and defeat the objects of hus- 
| bandry. 





too is more conservative in 





mend an orange, will say that it is from some place} The labor of man 
out of the tropics. In the West Indies, the pulp! northern climates, because his arm is better nery- 
of the orange is spongy, badly filled with juice, | ed for exercise, bis health and spirits more buoy- 
and has too much ofa forced flavor to be pleasant. ant;and instead of saying,‘ go and work,’ he says, 
The hot house forcers of Europe, or at Rome, an- ‘come and work ;’ treads with a cheerful heart 
ciently, at first produced bad fruit; too dry, too upon his own soil, and assists in the cultivation, 
small, and without flavor ; because they overact-' collection, and preservation of his own. 


| ‘ ‘ 
has for the preservation of her animals and plants 


that gradual and uniform heat is the desideratum ; against the devastation of the elements; he sees 
;countervailing the cold, rather than imparting an occasional apparent neglect of individuals, but a 
Fruit thus produced, is pronounced constant parental care of races. 


In everything he 


W. 


sees the wisdom and benevolence of God. 


} 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FARMERS AND FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS, 

Mr Fessenpen—I observed in a late number 
of your N. E. Farmer, an extract from the 
Christian Examiner, on the ‘mortgaged farms of 
New England.’ I have long been perfectly aware 
of this difficulty that our farmers and mechanics 
are laboring under,—‘ an appailing amount of pe- 
cuniary obligations ;—and that ‘debt, univer. 
sal debt, will meet us, wherever we turn our eyes.’ 
After noting this calamity, the Examiner goes on 
to say—‘ Now, there are several causes to be 
assigned doubtless, for this extraordinary state 
of things ; but one distinct and prominent cause 
unquestionably is to be found in that state of 
political equality which we are considering. It 
creates a large unproductive class, in the female 
members of innumerable families in the country. 
The daughters of our substantial farmers, (as they 
are called) cannot go out to service; it would be 
a degradation, as they would deemit. Meanwhile, 
the cheapness of the fabrics sent out from our 
manufactories puts an end tothe labors of the 
loom and the distaff. Spinning and knitting are 
absolute toils. And the labors of only one or two 
can contribute anything to the support of the fam- 
ily,’ &c, &e. 

The delineation of the evil is correct, and it is 
an evil that we should all understand ; but let us 
be permitted to hope that the causes of this grow- 
ing calamity are not so well understood by the el- 
oquent writer, as its character and extent. As re- 
paublicans, and in a professedly republican commu- 





ted to be at the root of the evil, lead us to alarm 
ing reflections. They are, as noted by the writer, 
the state of ‘ political equality’ which pervades 
this community, creating a large unproductive 
class in the female urembers of innumerable fam- 
ilies in the country ;—and, as a consequence of this 
political equality, the circumstance that ‘the daugh- 
ters of our substantial farmers (as they are called) 
cannot go out to service.’ 

It is true that even in our favored land, political 
equality is talked about, as we would discourse of 
the millenium, and accounted rather a subject of 
hope than of present fruition,—yet so far from 
avoiding it, we are most grievously at fault, if the 
grand aim of the fonnders of our government, 
was not the nearest practicable approach to polit- 
ical equality, or if it does not continue at this day, 
to be the dearest object of pursuit to every sincere 
friend of his country, or of the human race. 

The proportion of our community who are pre- 
pared to receive the daughters of our substantial 
farmers into their kitchens, is probably not consid- 
erable enough tosave us, should the young ladies 
conclude that it is their duty to ‘ go out to service,’ 
The number of families in New England, who by 
successful industry, by good luck, or possibly by 
fraud, are in asituation to make hewers of wood 





and drawers of water of their less fortunate sisters 


It is |and brethren, is undoubtedly much larger than 


ed. They have lately found out that fact, and | in temperate climates that man can be most familiar ; ay man who loves his country, and understands 
now the productions of the hot houses of London, | with nature ; it is there he has the best opportuni- | !'8 true Interests, coukl wish,—yet it is scarcely 
Paris, &c, astonish and delight ys with the quantity ‘ties of observing the guarantees which nature ‘one to fifty ;—and the suggestion of saving the 


nity, the only causes that are suggested, if admit-_ 
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creasing magnitude, by subjecting a few individuals 
from among the most interesting portion of our 
community to a degrading servitude, where their 
spirits must be broken, and their morals depraved, 
reducing them frequently to such a degree of 
wretcheduess that their best friends have reason 
to thank God when the grave closes over them,— 
must have originated in a very limited view of the 
subject,—to say nothing of that reckless barbar- 
ity which leads even good men and good women 
to embrace any means of relieving themselves from 
the salutary labor of performing their own domes- 
tic offices, without reflecting upon the consequen- 
ces to a depressed and degraded fellow-creature. 

We say, not one in fifty, but it is surely short 
of the mark to say that not one inten, of the far- 
mers’ daughters in New England could find em- 
ployment, if so disposed, in a rich man’s kitchen, 
—yet itis frequently thrown in the unfortunate 
yeoman’s teeth, that trouble has fallen upon him 
because his daughters were too proud to go out to 
service. 

But upon those who are not in the habit of con- 
sidering that all God’s creaturesare made of the 
same clay,—who are unwilling t6 wait upon them- 
selves, aud are therefore under the goad of neces- 
sity, so far as it relates to what is called good help, 
no general reasoning will operate, they require an 
argumentum ad hominem, that I have no disposition 
at this time to apply. 

Being in the same situation with thousands of 
my fellow-citizens, it is natural that I should con- 
sider their interest as my own. I feel as deeply 
as anv man can feel for the farmers of New Eng-| 
land, for their exemplary wives, and lovely daugh- | 
ters, and with the blessing of God, my small abili- 
ty shiali never be wanting to save them from the 
sorry employment of gathering crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. 

I have daughters that I am endeavoring to bring 
-up in industrious habit s.—It is my intention that 
they shall earn a subsistence by such suitable em- 
ployment for females, as may be found upon a 
farm and about a farm house. To speak plainly, 
I mean thatthey shail work for their living, be- 
lieving that it is the duty and happiness of every 
member of this republic to do so. I love my chil- 
dren ;lam happy, yes, I am proud to see them 
earn their bread by honest labor ; yet if I know my 
own lieart, 1 would sooner, infinitely sooner, follow 
my daughters to the grave than see them ‘ go out 
to service.’ There are indeed many excellent fe- 
males who are driven to this necessity, who go 
through the fiery trial with credit, and maintain a 
charactcr of unblemished integrity ; yet who will 
venture to describe the distress, the anxiety, the 
sickness of heart, the anguish ofa wounded spirit, 
that the most favored of them are constrained to 
endure. 

From the view that we have taken of the sub- 
ject, it must be evident that that ifno other employ- 
ment for farmers’ daughters could be found, that 
becoming menials would be as a drop to the ocean 
towards relieving the universal embarrassment that 
has been described. But I challenge contradiction 








when I assert, that our farmers’ daughters who 
remain under their parents’ roofs, do more for 
themselves and more for their parents, as well as 
more for the prosperity and happiness of society, 
than any equal number of females who are em- 
ployed, whether from choice or necessity, in a ser- 
vile capacity abroad. 


land from an evil of such widely-spread and in| 


|necessity of devising some efficient remedy.—In | 


animals offered forthe Exhibition, and the im- 
proved appearance of their Show, there will be 
found to have been mistake in this calcula- 


A little sensibility upon this subject may perhaps | 
be excused in a father ; but I trust that 1 have not 


offered a sentiment to which the heart of every no 


industrious farmer in New England will not re- tion. Joun W. Lixcoun, Chairman. 
y ralli Paper sar os 
sp % » are willing to work, our wives are wil- | ’ ? 
I ond W e C g Ay The Trustees of the Worcester Agricultural So- 


ling to work, our daughters are willing to work,— 
but spare us, if it may be permitted, spare us the hu- 
miliation of performing the servile offices, and liv- 
ing in the kitchens of our more fortunate neigh- 


ciety have made all the preliminary arrangements 
for their Annual Cattle Show, which is to take 
place on Thursday, the 20th day of October next. 
An efficient Committee of Arrangements has been 
| selected, the Judges of Stock, &¢, appointed, and 
a gentleman who has on one oeeasion by invita- 
tion of this Society, and on several other public 
occasions, amused and instructed highly gratified 
audiences by the productions of his talented and 
well cultivated mind, has consented again to favor 
the Agricultural Society with an Address on their 
next anniversary, 

| ‘This Society is in a very prosperous situation 


bors. 

Relative to that only legitimate and fruitful parent 
of our ruinous debts and mortgages,the excessive ac- | 
cumulation of property in the hands of a limited num- 
ber of individuals,facilities for which are daily multi- | 
plying, and against which nothing but the feeble 
voice of the afflicted has hitherto been opposed, I 
have much to say, and shall endeavor hereafter to 
awaken my brethren throughout the country to the 





| having ds at intere , 4 
(the meanwhile permit me to recommend to their | ae _ ve ee 
than six thousand dollars ; and has enrolled among 


re " oe iene a Mo eh the | itg members, a large proportion of the Bone and 
wabeatiied f yo , i mp ’ “ oo om, ‘s Sinew of the County. But there are many Far- 
extra c jour reader av ree -| mi es 
extract from whieh your readers have been al-! mers and Mechanics and other good citizens, who 
ready favored with. It isto him,—to our vener- | haw : warn : 7 . 
bleand high! mee tral pe EF ave not yet obtained diplomas of membership, 
i ghly respected friend the ‘ Roxsury Far- ; . 
1 aan ughly resp POZBURT F AR lalthough it cannot be coubted, that they wish for 
mer,’ and to men like them,—of sound discretion, | 1}, prosperity of the Institution, The ‘Trustees 
clear heads, pure hearts, and benevolent intentions, | ; . ; . ential 
| have frequen eetings for the ‘ . 
that the people may look with safety for good coun- | a0 py atianoomn. glint be ae <n 
ee I y . " b “|bers, and any person wishiug to join the Society 
se 2 re 2merg Cc ve 3 2 . . . 
el, under every emergency, save thus cen | is requested to send his name to the Recording 
reluctantly drawn to comment on some of the evils | Secretary, and he will be proposed at the next 
e ; www » = * od 
that afflict us as a people, and they must not be |succeeding meeting. It is earnestly desired that 
glossed over nor forgotten,—yet we should indeed | 41) who have not yet become members, will soon 
S s a > s . 3 | . . . . . 
ange unthankful hearts, could we look round | avai) themselves of the opportunity of eonnecting 
upon all the blessings which have been showered ‘themselves with the Society Bcee «fies 
upon our country, without gratefully acknowledg- | ; — 
ing that we have, on the whole, been favored be- | 
yond every other people, and every other land. | 
The orchards are bending under the weight of 
japples and the time of making cider is near at 
|hand. The general process is understood, but 


A FARMER. 
- " attention to two three ular : re 
The Committee of Arrangements for the ap. > Cee Or Seren mere ulars, may greatly 
| increase the value of the liquor, Why does Bur- 


proaching Cattle Show and Exhibition of Man- attum ehinn tn n at Behe a . 
, . ° iil 0 s1ader Dil 1 ‘ Lo ouv ric. 
ufactures by the Worcester County Agricultural | 6 , market, Come the prices of 
- ; . erg {that made elsewhere ? 
Society, would respectfully solicit the atte 


CIDER, 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW, 


iv 
1g 


ntion of | 

the farmers of the County to the list of the pre- | Use water freely in making everything sweet 
miums offered fur that occasion. The Trustees | #24 clean before you begin—but very sparingly 
of the Society, for the purpose of exciting a great- | afterwards. 

er degree of emulation, have added to the number | — Pt your apples after being gathered for a few 
of the premiums for stock, in the hope that the | “ays in a dry place, exposed to the sun, 

owners of choice animals will be disposed to of- | Let your casks be perfectly sweet. 

fer them at the Exhibition. Ic will be found, by| See that the straw used be clean and bright. 
reference to the printed bills, that two additional; Throw all the rotten, or rotting apples to your 
premiums have been offered for butls—four premi-| Pigs: Keep the several soris of apples separate ; 
ums, in addition to those of last year, are now pro- | if ground together the cider will not be so good, 
posed to be given for heifers—three premiums | When the liquor has undergone sufficient fer- 
have been ad:ded for steers—one additional premi- | ™entation to throw off the impure matter in it, and 
um is offered for merino ewes, and one for weaned | While it is yet sweet, take a clean cask, put into it 
pigs. For fat cattle, the amount of the premiums |@ bucket of cider, set fire toa clean rag that has 
has beenincreased and an additional premium of-| been dipped in brimstone—let it burn inside the 
fered. The Trustees have not been unmindful of | ©#8% £0 as to fill it with the fumes of the _brim- 
the claims of the dairy to public attention, and| stone—shake the cask well and then fill and bung 
they now propose to give four premiums for bulter 


| it tight. 
and four for cheese, instead of twoas in former} This mode ts highly recommended to preserve 
years. 


| the cider sweet, while it will yet be pure, The 
In consequence of the omission of the Massa- | crab apple should be more extensively cultivated 

chusetts Agricultural Society to have a Show for cider. Liquor, as delicous as wine may be 

the present year, it has been the intention of the | made from it. 

Trustees of the Society of this County to make —— 

their exhibition as interesting as is possible and | To prevent the Depredations of Weevil_—Whao- 

they have appropriated a large proportion of the | ever will take the trouble to gather Elder stalks 

disposable funds of the Society, to the benefit of | and leaves, and put plenty of it among their wheat 

the growers of stock, the Committee confidently | while mowing it away, will find it in a state of 











expect, that from the increased number of the | preservation at threshing time.— Western Tiller. 
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MELONS. 
There are but few people who are not fond of 
good Melons, and yet many neglect to raise them, 


ehT finer sorts of Muskmelons, such as the Mi- | 


norca, Citron, Pine-Apple, and Green Nutmeg, 
ere wholly unknown to most of our farmers, and 
even many of our gardevers say that they cannot 
be raised in this latitude in perfection, without the 
aid of artificial beat. Now this is altogether a 
mistake, We have seen them as fine in size and 
flavor, raised in this neighborhood, as in any part 
of the world. There are many reasons why peo- 
ple have the impression, that good melons cannot 
be raised in this section. First—very few have ta- 
ken the trouble to obtain good seed, and when 
they have, a smaller number are acquainted with 
the best method of training them, and the conse- 
quence has been, that the melons did not ripen 
until late in the season, when the weather had be- 
come cool, and there was not that relish for them, 
that would have been, had they ripened during the 
warmer part of the season ; for we can can readily 
conceive that a watermelon at Christmas, would 
be very much out of place. To ripen melons, 
early in the seasonas possible is desirable, For 
this purpose, those who have it in their power, 
can hasten their maturation one month, by plant- 
ing them in a hot bed; butas this is not always 
convenient for farmers, we will speak of their 
treatment in open ground. In_ the first place, be 
careful in the selection of seed, Those with 
green flesh, are of the finest flavor, but do not 
ripen as soon by a couple of weeks, as some of the 
courser kinds, with yellow flesh. ‘The green Nut- 
meg and Citron, perhaps, are in as great repute 
for flavor as any, though they are very small, but 
their exquisite flavor compensates for their want 
of size.—Most of our vines, as the Pumpkin, Cu- 
cumber and Melon, thrive best in new strong soils, 
but the watermelon, on coarse jsand, made rich, 
as heat is indispensably necessary to their per- 
fection, and such soils become much _ hotter 
than those that contain large portions of vegetable 
matter. By the term new, we mean grounds that 
have lain in grass, and, not that from which the 
timber has been lately removed. All have notic- 
ed how much better Pumpkins thrive in cornfields, 
the first year after breaking up the sward; there- 
fore, in planting melons in gardens, if a wheel- 
barrow load of such soil is placed for each hill, 
mixed with a suitable quantity of manure from 
the hog pen, it well repays the expense, as_in that 
case, they are not liable to be destroyed by insects 
in the roots. The ripening of the fruit may be 
advanced nearly two weeks, by nipping in the 
leading vines, Muskmelons produce their fruit, 
at the axiles of the first leaf of the lateral branch- 
es. These branches, if the leading branches are 


allowed to grow, do not shoot out, until the lead-| 


ers have made growths of considerable length. 
The leaders are the centre shoots, and one or two 
of the first branches above the seed leaves ; these 
it will be found upon examination, do not show 
fruit at the first leaf. All these leaders should 
pinched off at the points, as soon as they have 
produced about three leaves, which will cause the 
lateral or bearing branches, to put forth at least 
one week sooner than they otherwise would. When 
the bearing branches have put out two leaves be. 
yond the fruit, they should also be nipped off, 
When the fruit is in flower, they should be exam- 
ined, as by this method, there will sometimes be 
a searcity of male blossoms, and the fruit will drop 
for want of pollen. 





the fruit, both on account of ripening early, and 
‘its being near the roots of the vine, it is well to 
| go over them, and dust the fruit blossoms artifi- 
cially. In'doing this, always prefer a male blos- 
som from the same vine, if you wish to keep your 
varieties distinct. Having selected a male flower 
that is in perfection, touch the anther carefully to 
ithe stigina of the female flower, which is on the 
jend of the fruit, by which means the stigma will 
be covered with the pollen from the male plant; 
or it may be applied by jarring the male flower 
| directly over the female flower, by which a quan- 
tity of the pollen will be detached and fall upon 
the stigma, by which the feeundation will be ac- 
complished. Although these little manceuvres 
may seem tedious to those who have not made 
the experiment, they are easier performed than 
described and are well worth the attention of 
every lover of good melons. A vine “should not 
be allowed to ripen more than two or three mel- 
ons, as by increasing the number, the size and 
flavor of the fruit is materially injured. Water- 
melons, and cucumbers, are not so regular in the 
setting of their fruit, and of course trimming is 
not so important, but itis well in gardens where 
the vines are exposed to the winds, to give a 
proper direction to leading Cucumber vines, and 
fasten them by sticking small hooks over the 
branches, to confine thetn to their places, and when 
the branches become to thick, they should be cut 
off as for fruit trees.—Genesee Farmer. 





From the New York Farmer. 


SHALLOW SOWING—DEFECT IN HAR- 
ROWS. 

In nature there is scarcely any other provision 
made for sowing seed, than by scattering them on 
the surface of the ground principally by the aid of 
winds. One leading fact may be inferred from 
this circumstance—that although many seeds 
sown do not germinate, yet the depth to which 
those become covered that do grow, must be very 
inconsiderable. This factis in accordance with 
the observation and experiments of agriculturists. 
They have found that plants which are planted 
deep come up more slowly and sickly, and pro- 
duce less abundantly than those that are planted 
at a proper depth, 








As it is an object to insure the first setting of | most without exception, that all the strongly grow- 


ing plants were covered with very little earth, and 
| that the seeds of all the weak plants were from one 
and a half to three inches fromthe surface. Each 
had Shot out many little roots, and at the same time 
with the opening of the seed-leaves the coronal 
knot had formed itself immediately above the soil ; 
roots and small shoots richly and strongly, and 
quite contemporaneously, and in nearly like pro- 
portion, sprouted out; even on the same side 
where a crown (main?) root penetrated into the 
earth arose a new shoot. The broad fresh leaves 
| promised to afford much nourishment to the plants 
from the atmosphere, and thereby to occasion a 
| vigorous growth. How was it with regard to the 
‘more deeply sown seed ? ‘The little roots were 
few in number, and weakly; from the seed a 
small whitish pipe, from one to two inches in 
length, had sprung to the surface : the coronal knot 
formed itself on the surface, but with only a few 
meagre leaves, and one solitary ear alone expanded 
thereon,’ 

From the above, it can be readily seen, that 
harrows in common use do not cover the seed to 
a uniform depth, but on the contrary vary it from 
the slightest possible covering to that of three or 
four inches. If the health, vigor, and productive- 
ness of the plant depend so much on the proper 
depth, we should suppose it of primary conse- 
quence that no expense be spared in constructing 
suitable harrows, and bringing the soil to a proper 
degree of pulverization and evenness. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


TOADS, 

There are few parts of the animal creation that 
are looked upon with more contempt than toads ; 
and yet they are capable of ministering to the come 
fort and convenience of man, One reason why 
we look upon them with so much contempt is, 
that we form our opinions of them, as we are too 
apt to do with our own species, altogether by out- 
ward appearances, without inquiring into their 
good or bad qualities, We confess that there is 
nothing very inviting in the outward appearance 
of one of these animals; but when we make our- 
selves more acquainted with their habits, our dis- 
like of them ceases, for in this itis as in politics— 





For most kinds of seeds one} we laud that man who is working for us, whom 
‘inch is a sufficient depth; and in moist favorable | we would treat with contempt in another situation. 


| weather halfan inch. But the greater part of| Toads, during the summer mouths feed almost 
‘grain sown in this country varies from the smal-| entirely upon insects, and in the ordinary course of 
lest part of an inch to three or four inches in the | their feeding the number destroyed is quite con- 


; same field, 


| the vigor of the plant. 
| Veght, a German writer, thus speaks. 


up unequally, and this not only as regarded the 
length or shortness of the time in which it became 
| visible, but also with respect to the strength and 


The consequence must be a very) 
| great difference in the time of coming up, and in | 
On this subject, F. Von | 
| 

‘I remarked also, that not only in the peasants’ | Now if we make compararison between the size of 
fields, but also in mine, the corn always sprang | 


siderable. Mr Bradley, in his Treatise on Husband- 
ry and Gardening, states that, a pair of sparrows, du- 
ring the time they have their young, destroy 3,360 
caterpillars each week, or 240 for each bird daily. 


a toad and a sparrow, and allow that a given 
weight of either requires a given quantity of food 
for a certain period, we must suppose that the 
number of insects devoured by toads is very great. 


be fulness of the plant. Hitherto I had ascribed this | We have frequenily seen it recommen‘led to put 


to inequality in the-germinating power of the seeds, toads in gardens to preserve young cucumber 


since seeds sown close together, and under pre- | 


‘cisely the same circumstances, had brought forth 
| very weak and powerful plants. I thought also 


| that some disease had hindered the ccrn in its 


‘unfolding, or that it :night have suffered from 
| worms. Turning my attention to the point, in 
consequence of what Burger said about it, I took 
Up out of many fields plants of the rye and bar- 


‘ley, which showed this difference, and found, al- 





plants from the striped bug. They are not effect- 
ual for that purpose, as the bug does most damage 
during the heat of the day; at which time the 
toad either burrows himselfin the ground, or secks 
some other retreat from the rays of the sun. 

They are, however, very useful at the same 
time for other purposes. The brown worms 
which destroy the cabbage plants, do their mis- 
chief in the night, at which time the toads are on 
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the alert ;and if asufficient number of them are 
put in a garden, they will protect the cabbage.— 
But it is during the months of July and August 
that these animals will be found of the greatest 
use to the gardener. Although the melon, cu- 
cumber aud squash vines during these months, 
are of that size that the yellow bugs cannot en- 
tirely destroy them, yet they continue to feed and 





multiply upon them in a compound ratio, and in| 


this neighborhood the large black brown bugs of- | 
ten become so numerous upon squashes as entire- 
ly to check the growth of the vine. Where gar- 
dens are fenced with boards and tight, a few toads 
put in will entirely destroy those bugs, which if 
left would be sure to appear in an abundance the 
following spring. 

It has been recommended to place small pieces of 
boards about one inch from the ground supported 
upon small stones, in that quarter of the garden 
where the labors of these animals are wanted, as 
they will take shelter from the sun, under them ; 
but after cabbage leaves have attained their size, 
they afford them suflicient covering, 

It is of as much importance and benefit to the 
succeeding crop that insects should be destroyed 
as weeds, for although insects are furnished with 
wings, there is reason to believe that they deposit 
their eggs near the place where they feed, as we 
frequently observe that fiells which have been a 
few years in grass, when ploughed and planted 
with vines, that they are not eaten with bugs al- 
though contiguous to gardens or old fields where 
they are very injurious. 





From the American Farmer. 


NEW COMPOST FOR FLOWER POTS. 

I have from my childhood been passionately 
fond of horticultural pursuit,—have devoted much 
time to ornamental gardening ; and in my travels 
I have gleaned all the information in my power 
on the subject of fertilizing the soil. In the sum- 
mer of 1824 I was in Albany, and visited Judge 
Buel’s plantation, which was in the highest state 
of cultivation, and which asevery one knows, is 
indebted to art alone for its fertility,—having been 
cut and made from an entire swamp. I walked the 
whole ground over with the judge and his lady 
and treasured up many curious facts relative to 
gardening, which I have since practised upon in 
in asmal] away, with great success. Since that 
time I have also visited the most celebrated gar- 
dens in and near Boston, Hartford, New York, 
and Philadelphia ; butin those places they have 
the advantage of naturally good soil, and do not 
require so- much artificial aid to produce large, 
growth of either esculent or ornamental plants 
which is necessary, inorder to procure the same} 
growth from the less fertile soil, in and around 
Baltimore. 

Last winter, soon after my arrival in Baltimore, 
a friend presented me with an Ole: wer, which 
had spun up to an unwieldy height, bat the leaves 
were very dwarfish ; and yet small as they were, 
the stalk was so slender, as scarcely to be able to 
support the scraggy top. It looked so little like 
the broad leafed Oleanders I had seen at the 
north, that I almost doubted its being the same 
species of plant. About this thme I saw in 
Messrs Calvert and Ducatel’s paper directions for 
obtaining large growth of cabbages, and I re- 
solved to ury the experiment on my dwarf-leafed 
Oleander. Accordingly, as soon as the spring 





opened, I procured some gommon red earth, 





which was of avery tenacious clayey consistence 
—spread it upon a wide board—overlaid it with | 
a strataof lime, which I slaked—not with sea- 
water according to the directions, because I could | 
not procure it—but with rain water into which | 
Ihad previously put sufficient common salt to | 
make it about like seawater to the taste. I then | 
laid another strata of earth, and then again of | 
lime, making two of each, and the whole made | 
moist with salt water. I then added four quarts 
of river sand as an improvement of my own; 
for, although the receipt did not name it, I took | 
the liberty to judge that so much clay as the earth 
contained would adhere again in a mass without 
the aid of sand or something to separate its par- 
ticles. The whole measured about two thirds of 
a bushel, one third of which was lime and sand, 
A servant stirred it regularly for me every day 
until the ingredients were well incorporated, and 
in three or four weeks it had entirely lost its red- 
dish color and had become quite black. About the 
middle of April I cut off the top of the Oleander, 
down within two feet of the roots and trimmed 
off all the ground shoots and some of the branch- 
es. I did not transplant it,as it grew in a large | 
tub, but removed all the earth from the top and | 
sides of the roots—at least half a bushel of it, 
and filled up the tub with the new preparation. 
It was then placed in the yard in a southern ex- 
posure where it has ever since remained subject 
tothe sun and rain, and cupious waterings, 
from the pump as often as theearth became dry, 
—and such a rapid and luxuriant growth I never 
witnessed. My friends told me at first that I had 
killed my Oleander—and [I confess I had some 
misgivings as to the success of the experiment ; 
but in less than two weeks after the application 
of the new earth, new leaves began to put forth 
surprisingly, and their enormous size and bright 
green lustre have been the subject of much com- 
ment among itsnumerous admirers. It is now 
in blossom, and on measuring the new growth 
which is easily ascertained by the increased size 
and brilliancy of the leaves, I find it to be, now 
the first week in July, just 16 inches. The main 
stalk and limbs have also increased in the same 
ratio, 








LOTTERIES. 

We wish our readers first to understand, that 
lotteries can never add one centto the wealth of 
the country. They do not even profess to do it. 
They only transfer money from one man to anoth- 
er. If all who are engaged in the traffic were to 
quit it and go to raising potatoes, the amount of val- 
uable propety in the country would be increased. 
Lotteries deprive the country of all that they 
would otherwise earn. 

Consider next, the influence of lottery gam- 
bling on a man’s habits. His object is, to get 
rich suddenly and easily—more suddenly and 
more easily then he can by industry and economy. 
Keeping a man’s mind agitated with hopes of be- 
coming suddenly rich without labor, must make 
him more and more dissatisfied with the sure and 
steady gains which are the reward of industry— 
must render his ordinary business insipid and tire- 
some, and lead him so to neglect it, as to become a 
bankrupt. This is the history of most of those 
who are induced to speculate in lotteries. 

Consider, again, what sort of men lottery deal- 
ers expect to prevail with. You may learn this 








by considering the arguments they use. If it were 





in our power we would here insert some of the 
cuts, with which lottery advertisements are deco- 
rated. You may see them, however, in other 
papers. Look at them. Look atthe whole pa- 
rade of dancing goddesses, and misshapen, grin- 
ning dwarfs, with money bags as big as them- 
selves. What powerful arguments these! How 
well adapted to persuade reasonable men! The 
ticket seller hopes that you are silly enough to be 
induced to buy a ticket, by looking at the su- 
premely silly giggle on that face in the newspaper. 
If you are not silly enough for that, he has no 
hopes of you. He doesnot attempt, for he does 
not think it possible, to gain custom from any but 
the silliest part of the community. In this, he 
doubtless judzes correctly, 

Look at the published schemes of lotteries. 
You will find—so many prizes, amounting to so 
much—a very splended parade of temptation ; but 
will not find how many blanks. The dealers 
know, that if they should tell you that, you would 
not buy their ticket. 

Do not suppose that all the money which is 
paid in for tickets is paid out again in prizes. No 
such thing. Fifteen per cent on the prizes goes 
at once to bear the expenses of the lottery, i. e. 
into the pockets of the managers,—where it stays, 
till a little of it is screwed out of them for some 
public object, by a legal examination, which they 
know very well how to evade. And then the 
price of tickets is just what the dealers can get. 
A writer in the Vermont Watchman shows, that 
on the sixteenth class of the N. Y. consolidated 
lottery, there is left to the managers and dealers, 
the nice little sum of $181,641 60. One such 
lottery in six weeks would amount to $787,113 60 
in six months, and $4,722,681 60 in three 
years. Besides all this, Mr Canfield, formerly a 
manager and extensive lottery dealer, has shown 
that the business may be so managed, that the 
tickets which remain unsold in the hands of the 
managers and dealers shall have the best chance 
to draw high prizes; and observing men have no- 
ticed, that high prizes are seldom drawn by any 
but those who are concerned in managing and 
selling. : 

Besides, if you should drawa prize, how do 
you know that you shall ever get your money? 
One dealer somewhere on the Hudson, a few 
years since, sold nineteen quarters of one ticket. 
It drew a prize, and he ran away. If it had been 
a blank, the fraud never would have been known, 
How do you know, when you buy a s#cket, that 
the same number is not sold to twenty others, and 
that, if it draws a prize, some of them will not 
receive it instead of you? Indeed, how do you 
know that the fact will not be concealed from the 
public altogether ?—Verily if there is such a 
thing as legalized swindling in the world, this 
lottery business is the thing. And we are aston- 
ished to see how many printers, for the paltry 
consideration of five or ten dollars, will help lot- 
tery dealers to swindle the public, by inserting 
their advertisements. How such printers must 
jove the ‘ dear people ! !"—Windsor Vt. Chronicle. 





To destroy Musquetoes.—Take a few hot coals 
in a shovel or chaffing dish, and burn some brown 
sugar in your bedrooms and parlors, and you ef- 
fectually destroy the musquetoe for the night. 
The experiment bas been tried by several of our 
citizens, and found to produae the desired effect. — 
New York Evening Post. 
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WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 

By the kindness of William D. Wheeler, Esq. 
Seeretary of the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society, we have received a large and elegant 
handbill, containing a prospective notice of the Cat- 
tle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, and Plough- 
ing Match, which the Trustees of the Society 
propose at Worcester, on the 20th day of October 
next, at 9 o’clock A. M. Mr Wheeler states that 
every exertion is making to have a better Show 


following spring, the plant loses its nutritive pro- | 


perties by pushing out a flower-stem: hence the | 
Swedish is well adapted and chiefly employed for 
spring feeding. The Swedish Turnip possesses | 
the greatest nutritive powers, and the largest of 
this variety yields more nourishment in proportion | 
ithan the middle-syzed ones; while the Globe, 
which attains the greatest bulk, contains the least | 
nutritive matter, and the larger kinds less propor | 
tionally than the middling-sized ones of the same 
variety. 

New varieties or hybrids of turnips are obtained | 
by cross-impregnation. Thus, when two varic- 
ties are planted alternately or promiscuously in a) 


} 





this year at Worcester, then has ever been exhibi- 
ted at that place. ‘Our Premiums are increased 
in number and amount on Stock and the products 
of the Dairy. The Trustees have invited an ex- 
perienced Agriculturist, (Hon, Oliver Fiske,) who 
has acceptéd the invitation to address the Society 
on that occasion; and as the Yeomanry of Mas- 
sachusetts are proud of their stock, and have stock 
to be proud of, 1 think we may safely invite our 
Agricultural friends in all parts of the State to at- 
tend our Show on the 20th of October next, with- 
out fear of their disappointment.’ 

We are happy to perceive that our Worcester 
friends are determined this year, to outdo what 
they have always so well done ; and have no doubt 
their exhibition will be a perfect mirror of the 
enterprise, industry, intelligence and skill of the 
Head of Agriculture, as well as the ‘ Heart of the 
Commonwealth,’ 








DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 


The following Account of this new Turnip, by Mr Charlies Law- 
gon, i# trom the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
No. 10, for 183!. 


There are many varieties of the turnip in cul- 
tivation, esteem, 
according to their supposed qualities, the nature 
of the soil in which they are to be grown, and 
but those in most general 
use are, the White Globe, the Red-Top Yellow 
Bulleck, the Green Top Yellow Bullock, and the 
Swecdieh or Ruta aga. The White Globe grows 
to the larg 


which are more or less hekl in 


other circumstances; 


rvat siceo, APrIVes soonest at rreaturity, and 
Yellows are 
and the Bwediwlh 
Bwoeelish we smallest in 
teoaturndty, often 
vulvenced state of the 


decays earliest in the season: the 


termediate between the Globe 


mn" the uw protege rice and the 


“ve. te hieet in arriving af amd 


ome t t ile “¥ nl, mth 


| plot of ground, when they come into flower, the 
pollen is wafted by the wind indiscriminately over 
the whole, or carried from one plant to another 
by insects, when they are in quest of the sweets 


though the means of producing new varieties are 
simple and easily ac complished, little improvement 
in this respect has been made in the varietics now 
generally used in field culture. 

In all cases of turnip seeds going through my 
hands in the course of a season, I keep specimens, | 
which are sown at the proper period in drills in| 
my nursery. This is done for the purpose of ex- | 
amiuing the progress of the plants and the devel-| 
opment of their roots during the season ; it also} 
enables me to ascertain the correctness of the dif- | 
ferent stocks of seeds, and to judge of the superior- | 
Two years ago, | 


ity of one variety over another. 
my attention, was particularly attracted to the pro- 
duce of the sample of a hybrid or doubly-impreg- | 
nated sort, the seed of which I received from 
Mr Robert Dale, a very intelligent farmer at Lib- 
berton West Mains, near Edinburgh. It attracted 
my attention, first, on account of its early growth 
and maturation ; secondly, its fine shape, as may | 
be seen in the figure ; thirdly, by the great size to 
which it attained, in comparison with any sort} 
under similar treatment ; and, lastly, by its stand- 
ing the winter equally well with any other turnip | 
except the Swedish. 

And conceiving that the great desideratum in 
the selection of a proper variety of the turnip, is) 
to obtain the greatest possible weight on a given 
space and at a given expense of manure, this va- 
|riety seems to be more adapted to this end than 
any other sort hitherto introduced. 

The manner in which it was obtained by 
Mr Dale, was the following: In the year 1822 or 
1823, he got a few ounces of seed ofa new hybrid 
turnip from James Shireff, Psq. of Bastleridge in | 
Berwickshire. This, Mr Dale sowed, and he 
found the produce to resemble the Swedish in 
shape, but it had too few of the superior proper- 
ties of that variety. He, therefore, picked out 
such as had most of the yellow appearance, and | 
planted them along with some of the best Swedish | 
This he continued doing | 
and, sinee that period, 
the doubly im 
pregnated kind which he could find for raising 
attained the quality which | 
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| 
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whieh he could find. 
for four suceessive years ; 
he has selected the best roots of 
have 
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| Purple-tep Swedish, 


sabes m : 
of the nectary, and applied to the stigmata, But) yellow and the other sorts above ir, 


| at Mr Russell’s 


TO SUCCEED THE ABOVE, 
Red Norfolk, } 


| Green Norfolk, | 
| White Norfolk, | 


The hybrid is superior in size, ia 


G ‘ 
voon Seema, texture, and in shape, to all of these. 


Red Tankard, 

Yellow Globe, | 

| Bullock’s Heart, J 
TO FOLLOW THESE, 

Purple-top Yellow 

Bullock, 
Green-top, ditto, 
| Tankard Yellow, 


The hybrid is superior in size, 
and, in so so far as it has been 
tried, it stands the winter as well. 


FOR LATE USE, 

The hybrid is superior in size, 

Green-top Swedish, Scher al is wee ™ 
a y- 

This hybrid, or doubly-impregnated turnip, 
therefore, appears to possess properties in general 
superior to those varieties which have been enu- 
merated above. It is equal to, or surpasses the 
and is only 


/excelled by the Swedish, in the latter being more 


hardy, and later in spring in running to a flower- 
stem. Bs is now generally known by the name of 
| Dale’s Turnip or Dale’s Hybrid. 

The facets which [ have stated will, I trust, be 
considered in this respect interesting, that they 
show an easy method by which intelligent agricul 
turists may increase or improve the varieties of 
the plants which they cultivate. 

Cuarves Lawson, 


A very few small packages of the genuine seed 
of this new variety of turnip have been received 
Seed Store, Boston ;—it was ob- 
;tained by the. Messrs Thorburn, directly from 
Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Woodhill, Scotland. 





eet Hall, 
July 30, 1831, , 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Pears—A beautiful specimen of the Petit Blan- 
guette, and also of the Satnal, were presented by 
Mr Robert Manning, of Salem. 
Apricots—A handsome specimen for the season, 
of a variety supposed to be the White Apricot, was 
presented by the Hon. John Welles, with some buds 
of the same for distribution. 
Apples—Some Early Bough, of ‘ Coxe,’ were pre- 
sented by Mr Manning. 
These were presented the 23d, and omitted, 
a specimen of the Sugartop Peas, from Mr Reed— 
and some handsome Moor-Park Apricots, from Mr 
E. Dyer. Also, fine Citron de Carmes Pears, from 
Mr R. Manning. S. DOWNER, Chairman. 
The Society was eeyoy! with a variety of seeds 
of ornamental plants, by Mr S. C. Parkhurst, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, collected by Mr I. Adamson for the 
Society, in the Western States. 
Leaves of the Sweet Sceated Grape for Arbors ; 
and also of the Native Mulberry of the Western 


, States, were also presented by Mr Parkhurst. 





New Treatise on Silk.—Carter, Hendee and 
| Babeocek have in press a new treatise on the cul- 
ture of the White Mulberry tree and the raising of 


‘silk worms, by Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq.—prepar- 
led under the 
| Lineoln, 


direction of His Exeellency Gov. 
agreeably to a resolve of the Massacho- 
setts Legistature passed last Egpruary—treatise to 
be distributed through the several towns of the 
Commonwealth 


In Newark, Pa, as a man wae riding home on a 
load of grain, without binding, a part of the sheaves 
slid off, theowing him to the ground. Before he could 
recover himeelf, one of the wheels passed over his 
mangling it ina shocking manner, and term 
a tow mipotes 
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Black Currant Wine. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos, 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston— 

A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry ; an account of its astringent and detringent proper- 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol 5, paze 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. J. G, Coffin. It is highly salu- 
tary in many suynmer complaints. Doct. Coffin states : 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been strikingly remedial in the lowstates 
of typhoid and bilious fever.’ Tne late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Batavia trade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 
which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, 
used to say that after he had this wine with him, and 
took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the 
disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not .aken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu- 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for u.any years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts. 
per bottle. Aug. 3. 


European Leeches. 

The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 

August 3. eoptf : 


Tulip Roots. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 

A splendid collection of Tulip Roots, now in fine order 
for transplanting, comprising some of the most beautiful 
varieties now cultivated in this vicinity, viz: 

Marbled er mottled, dark stamens. 

White and Purple, ditto. 

Yellow and Purple, ditto. 

Double Yellow Rose. 

Double pale yellow flamed, (Posse non plus ultra.) 

Crimson, yellow centre and yellow stamens. 

White, shaded with red, dark centre and stamens. 

Fine large yellow, with yellow stamens. 

Double white, with red shades, (beautiful.) 

Double orange brown, (very large.) 

Double pony 1ose. 

Double coffee color. 

Parrot tulips, of several colors. 

Fine bibloems, (stripe? on white ground.) 

Fine bizarres, (striped on yeUow ground.) 

Fine Rosy, on white, &c, &c. Price 124 cts. each— 
$1 per doz. 

The above are of large size, and some raised from su- 
perior imported roots, some of which cost $1 each. 

Also, common tulip roots, of all colors, and of good 
size, price $5 per hundred, suitable for those commenc- 
ing a large tulip bed. 

Also, Double White and Yellow sweet scented Nar- 
cissus—125 cts. each—$l per doz. ‘ 

Mixed Crocus roots—50 cts. per dozen. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 

Garden and Field Seeds, suitable for fall sowing, 
among which are— 

Wurre PorruGat Onten. 

Prickiy Srinacn, (for early greens.) 

Buack Spanisu or Winter Rapisn. 





Aug 3. 





Zine Milk Pans, 80 Dollars Reward. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse—Westfield’s| The above reward will be paid by the Subscriber for 
patent Zinc Milk Pans. A particular account of this|the detection and conviction of the vile wretch or 
great improvement in dairying will be found in the New | wretches who have been base enough to break down a 

| England Farmer for July 6, 1831, page 405, and many | large number of young rock maple Trees, set out on the 
other journals. Milk in these pans will keep sweet) road adjoining his Farm, leading from Dedham turn- 
longer than in those of other materials, and thus conse- | pike to Brushhill turnpike, for the purpose of shade and 
; quently afford a longer time for the cream to rise, and lornament. As the vile wretch who could be guilty of 
produce one sixth more butter, as has been proved, lsuch a crime is dangerous to the community, it is hoped 
of the sweetest quality. ‘The pans are very durable, and | that the citizens of Roxbury and Dorchester will be vigi- 
not likely to rust. lant in endeavoring to detect him, in order that he may 
be brought to public justice. JEREMIAH HILL. 
Boston, July, 1831. July 20. 


Notice. 

The undersigned being owner of the Letters patent for | 
the manufactory of the above article, hereby cautions | 
the Public from trespassing on his patent right, as they | Bees. 
would avoid the penalty of the law; and also gives no-| The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his 
tice that he has appointed J. R. Newell, proprietor of | Patent Slide Beehives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of 
the Agricultural Warehouse in the city of Boston, his | each swarm from 40 to 100 Ibs. tare of hive deducted ; 
Agent for vending the above articles. | the price of the Patent hives is $2 a piece, and the price 

Aug. 3. CHARLES BISHOP. /of asingle right $5. 

RE EOS Pe EE Ae —————— | Also for sale, 200 swarms of bees in the old fashioned 
Dale’s Hybrid Turnip Seed. | hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, The above will be delivered within fifty miles of Bos- 
North Market Street— | ton, in good order, (warranted free from moths or other- 
A few packages of seed of this new variety of turnip, | wise damaged) by the first day of March, 1832. 


{ pa > ad ; . 4 3 j 
|so highly esteemed in Scotland, and which is described | All letters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- 








| in this week’s N. E. Farmer.— Price 124 cts. — a itember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 
po ail “AUR: % | Mass. so as to have time to transport them from Maine. 
Binding. F a B. The weight of the pe Ra be taken 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed |" September. EBENEZER BEARD. 
july 6 ep2m 





| that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and | 
| lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 


Farmer office. Aug. 3. The Subscriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25 to 


Medical School ln 50 cents, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 


The Medical Lectures of Harvard University deliver- | Dedham, July 15th, 1831. 8t July 20. 
ed in Boston will be commenced in the Autumn, atthe} ~ Wanted. os 
usual period, viz. on the third Wednesday in October. | wegen 
They will be continued four months. 

This extension in the term of the Lectures has been 
thought necessary to afford time for such a course of in- 
struction and demonstration, as is deemed by the Faculty 
to be requisite, uncer the advantages which have recent- 
ly accrued to the School. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, with an enlighten- 
ed liberality, which does honor to our age and country, 
have extended the protection of law to the cultivation of 


Anatomy within this Commonwealth. The advantages | Of the Best quality m1 swineet prices, for sportin 
y ae uv e8, tors ing— 


which will hence result to students resorting to this y ed > P 
schoo! will be sufficiently obvious. It will be the aim of | Constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DER STORE, 


the Professors to carry into eflect the intentions of the Id Broad Street. 
Legislature, in such a manner as toe evince at the same | N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
time their respect for the rights of humanity, and their | be returned, and the money willbe refunded tf Jan. 
interest in the promotion of the healing art. 
The opportunities for practical instruction at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital continue undiminished. 
The course of Lectures will be— 
On Anatomy and Surgery, by Dr Warren. 
“ Chemistry, by Dr Webster. 
«© Materia Medica, by Dr Bigelow. 
“ Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr Chan- 
ning. 
“ Theory and Pracice of Physic and nC linical Me- 
dicine, by Dr Jackson. 














A young woman from the country, from 18 to 30 years 
of age. who is neat and faithful, may hear of an excel- 
lent situation to do the ordinary work in a small family, 
(who reside in the country during the summer,) where 
she will receive good treatment and the highest wages. 
Also wanted in the same family, a young girl from 14 to 
16 years of age, to take care of children. Apply at the 
Farmer office, 505 North Market street. July 20. 


-Immunilion 77) 

















Bricuton Marxket—Monday, Aug. 1. 
| [Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 
| At Market this day 407 Beef Cattle ; 25 Store, 18 
| Cows and Calves, 3094 Sheep, and 260 Swine. 40 Beet 
| Cattle remained unsold at the close of the market. 
| Prices.—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were not 
supported ; we shall quote from $4 00 to 5 25. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at $16, 18, 21, 


. WALTER CHANNING, l te 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, | 23> 27, 28 and 30. 
Boston, June 15, 1831. 6t" julyl6 Sheep and Lambs—A large proportion of those at 





Lyna Mineral Spring Hotel, | market were of an ordinary quality. We noticed loe 
Ten miles from Boston, Six from Salom, and Five from Nahant. taken at $1 624, 1 67, 175, 1 88, 2 00, 2 12, 225, and 
The subscriber most respectfully begs leave to inform | 250; one lot of wethers at $3 00, and one at 3 50. 
his friends and the public that he continues to keep that | 
delightful Summer retreat, the Lynn Mineral Spring | 
Hotel, which it will be his object to render a genteel | sae 
and pleasant resort for Boarders, Parties of Pleasure, and 6c. for barrows. 
transient Visitors, &c. i ——__._ 


Swine—A few only were taken in lots; small pigs 
weighing from 30 to 60 Ibs. were retailed at 5c. for sows 





Lone Durcu Pansy, and a variety of other garden | 

seeds. 

, | 

A.so—-Timorny or Hennes Grass—-Orcnarp | 

Gn 7 eee Tor, Rev and Wuire Crover, &e Ke 
Aug ! ; 


Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 
Just received at J. B. Russell's Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 
A emall supply oft fresh and genuine “ hite Mulberry 
Seel, warranged the growth of the present season, from 
tthe greatest Mutherry orchards in Mansfield, Con 
necticut Short directions for ite culture accompany the 
Aug s 


jand romantic scenery—splendid Boats for sailing or tish- 





The salabrious qualities of the waters of this celebra-|  .ew Vork Cattle Market, July 25.—At market 800 a 
ted Spring—the beautiful lake, on the borders of which | 900 Beet Cattle, 2000 Sheep and Lambs, 18 Milch Cows, 
the establishment is situated, abounding with fish of va-| and 50 Swine. About 200 Beef Cattle, and a consider- 
rious descriptions, and surrounded with the most wild able number of Sheep were left unsold 


Prices —Boet, extra, 86 50, good 5 75 a 6 00 and 6 25, 


ing—Bathing rooms on the marginot the lake, where the fair 5 0005 25, and ordinary 4 504 475 per ewt. Sheep 
warm or cold bath may at any time be taken—the de-| extra, 6, good 3.00.4 350, faly 225 a 2 50 ordinary 1 50 
lightful situation of the House, with its comfortabie and al 75. each Lambs 12542 75 Milch Cows ve: V 


well furnished apartments, with the fruit and flower Gar- 
lens adjoining, ere those in pursuit of 
health or pleasure, raely excelled i equalled in any 
part of the country rite 

Every exertion ehal made to merit lance 
of that patronage which he f 

July 20 


dull, extra #25 « 30. ordinary 1% a WO each 
were ail we da adc 


The Swine 
attractions tor ol att 
the New \Voerk market only the quarters of Reet 
' the le om rough tallow tx ing includes 
Without werg hong At Boighton, the hide and tallow er 
thee 


» Contin are weigthe 


been «0 lherally heston ec 
JAMES W. BARTON 


Weighe querters 
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From the Hartford Review. 
THE STRANGER. 


I saw him, Lucy, only once—as down the lighted hall 
We moved to music playfully—a stranger to us all— 
A stranger with a pale white brow, aud dark and mean- 


ing eye, ; 
Which flashed like lightning on my own whene’er he 
passed me by. 


That soul like eye ! it haunts me still !—so passionately 


ee bd : ee 
Like deste, which sometimes beam on us in visions of our 
sleep— : ‘ + 
So sad asif some shadowing grief had o’er his spirit 


gone, 
Yet brightening strangely as it caught the answer of my 
own! 


I knew him not—yet even when I turned me from the 
dance 

I saw his dark eye follow me—it could not be by 
chance— 

I knew him not—and yet his tones were breathed upon 
my ear 

So pheety low and musical, I could not choose but hear. 


He spoke of sunny Italy—of Venice and her isles— 

Of dark mustachioed cavaliers and fair Signora’s smiles.— 

Of music melting on the sea—of moonlight upon bowers, 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls with gay and pleas- 
ant flowers ! 


And when he spoke of lovely ones—or praised a soul 
like eye, 
His deep full glance was fixed on mine, as if it sought 
reply, 
The flush was deepened on my cheek—my voice grew 
_ faint and low, 
I trembled at his earnest gaze—’twas foolishness, I know. 


We parted at my father’s door—the moonlight sweetly 
shone, 

And I was standing at his side—my arm was on his own ; 

He sighed, dear Lucy, how he sighed! my eyesgrew 
strangely dim, & 

It pained my heart tohear his sigh—I could have wept 
for him! . 


He spoke of disappointed} hope—of dreams that faded 


soon, 
The dew drops of life’s joyous morn, which vanish ere 
its noon— 
He spoke of loneliness ofheart—of weariness and pain— 
And murmured that a life like his was desolate and vain,! 


He said his father’s castle frowned upon.‘a foreign 
shore— 
oo Lucy, think of that—he is a Count or more !)— 
at solitude was in its halls—chill, prison-like and lone, 
Ungladdened by the smile of love or woman’s kindly tone. 


And then dear Lucy, blame me not, we wept with one 
another, 

You would yourself have pitied him and loved him as a 
brother, 

So handsome and so sorrowful—so haughty yet so kind, 

O dear—I cannot keep his Jook one moment from my 
mind. 


He pressed my hand at, parting, and tonight he will be 


While Pa is at his game of chess, and Mais nowhere, 
near ; 

Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now—indeed | cannot write, 

Tomorrow I will tell you more—he will be here to- 
night. 


P. wares dearest Lucy, pity me—I really think I’m 
ying— 

My heart is like a heart of lead—my eyes are red with 
crying.— 

But yesterday the Bank was robbed, andof a large 
amount, 

My father tried the robber, and oh God!—it was my 
Count. Pi 


Love.—Love is not merely a mental affection, but a 
bodily malady, like a fever. If subjected to metho- 
dical treatment, such as strong sudorifics and copi- 








ous bleeding, it may often be cured. The Prince of| The Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road still com | 


Conde at the height of his attachment to a lady of 
great merit, was obliged to join the army ; but re- 
membrance and constant correspondence kept the 
sentiment alive. A dangerous malady reduced‘him 
to the last extremity; the remedies which effected 
his cure, carried off also his love, and he arose a 
sane man. / 


The Olden Time.—The following fourth of Jul 
oration was delivered by Mr Timothy Dexter, in N. 
Hampshire in 1793: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

This day, the eighteenth year of our glorious in- 
dependence commences. Justice, order, commerce, 
agriculture, the sciences, and tranquillity reign tri- 
umphant, in these United and happy States :—Ame- 
rica is an asylum for the afflicted, persecuted, and 
tormented sons and daughters of Europe—our pro- 
gress towards the glorious object of our revolution, 
is unparalleled in the annals of mankind. 

Permit me then, my friends and fellow citizens, to 
congratulate you on this joyful occasion. Let our 
deportment be suitable to the joyful purpose for 
which we are assembled. Let good nature, good 
breeding, concord, benevolence, piety and gratitude, 
understanding, wit and vivacity—grace, bless, adorn, 
and crown us henceforth and forever. 








The worst of all.—A zealous, and in his way a ve- 
ry eminent preacher, happened to miss a constant 
auditor from his congregation. Schism had already 
made some depredations on the fold, which was not 
so large, but tqa practised eye the reduction of even 
one was perceptible. ‘What keeps our friend, far- 
mer B. away from us?’ was the anxious question 
proposed by our vigilant minister to his clerk; ‘I 
have not seen him among us these three weeks; I 
hope it is not Socimanism that keeps him away.’— 
‘No, your honor,’ replied the clerk, ‘it is something 
worse than Socinianism!’? ‘God forbid it should be 
Deism. ‘No, your honor, it is something worse 
than that.’ ‘Worse than Deism! Good heavens! I 
trust it is not Atheism.’ ‘No, your honor, it is some- 
thing worse than that.’ ‘Worse than Atheism! im- 
posible : nething can be worse than Atheism.’ ‘ Yes 
it is, your honor—it is Rheumatism.’ 





Quackery. The Scrutunutury Case.—A lady on 
Long Island, N. Y. considerably advanced in age, 
having been for some time afflicted with an affection 
of the nerves, and the neighboring physicians having 
failed to effectually repair her broken constitution, 
hearing of one of the quack order,she had him call- 
ed. After he had for some time examined her pulse 
she inquired, ‘ Dootor, do you understand my com- 
plaint.” He answered, ‘Mam, it is a scrutunutury 
case.’ ‘Pray, Doctor,’ inquired the lady, ‘ what is 
that?’ ‘Itisa dropping of the nerves, mam, the 
nerves having fallen into the pizarimtum, and the 
head goes tizarizen, tizarizen!’ ‘Ah! Doctor,’ ex- 
claimed the lady, you have described my feelings 
exactly.’ 





Incident at the Siege of Ancona.—A woman of An- 
cona,heart-broken by the exhaustion of her two sons 
and hopeless of other relief, opened a vein in her 
left arm; and having ptepared and disguised the 
blood which flowed from it with spices and condi- 
ments (for these luxuries still cbounded, as if to mock 
the cravings of that hunger, which had slight need 
of any further stimulant than its own necessity) pre- 
sented them with the beverage—thus rolonging the 
existence of her children, like the bird of which sim- 
ilar tenderness is fabled, even at the price of that 
tide of life by which her own was supported. 

Sketches of Venetian History. 





A Frenchman, wishing to take stage for Buffalo, 
was asked by the driver if he had any extra bag- 
gage ‘Extra baggage! what you call dat ? I have 


no baggage but my tree trunks, five dogs, and von 
black girl.’ 


























tinues to be thronged with passengers—The seats in — 
the cars are frequently taken more than an hour before + 
the time of starting. 





Wuar 1s Aristocracy ?—In reply to the ques- | 
tion of an ultra, what is aristocracy? Gen. Foy, 
a distinguished orator in the French Chambers, 
gave the following definition:—I can tell you — 
what it is,’ said he, ‘ aristocracy of the 19th cen- | 
tury, is the coalition, the league of those who” 
would consume without working ; know everything | 
without learning anything; carry away all the | 
honors without deserving them; and occupy all the * 
places of government without being capable of fill- 
ing thei,’ 





Sailor’s Veracity.—A son of Neptune said the | 
other day to a brother tar, Jack, you never caught | 
me in a lie in your life. Very true, replied Jack, 
but, blast you, I have chased you from one lie to” 
another all day. 


Why is the life of an Editor like the Book of ' 
Revelations? “ Because it is full of‘ types and | 
shadows,’ and ‘ a mighty voice, like the sound of 
many waters, ever saying unto him—VWrite.’ 








Consolation.—An old lady once being very 
sorely afflicted with a disorder usually denomi-_ 
nated hysterics, imagined she could not breathe, 
and appealed to her husband on the occasion, § 
with ‘Mr ,I can’t breathe.’ * Well, my dear,’ | 
returned the affectionate husband, ‘I would not ™ 
try, for nobody wants you should.’ 








A Goormanp at an ordinary had eaten so 
enormously, that the company were astonished 
and disgusted with his gluttony. The gentleman 
at the head of the table ironically pressed him | 
to take another plateful, observing he had actu- 
ally eaten nothing. ‘The gourmand declined taking 
any more, observing that his stomach was quite 
gone. Upon which an Irish gentleman opposite | 
exclaimed, ‘Is it your stomach that’s gone, my | 
honey ? you mean the bottom part of it.’ 








Indian Eloquence.—The following is extracted from 
| a late speech before the Governor and Assembly of Penn-. 


| sylvania, by the Chief of the Menomonies. It has all 
| the figurative energy of Indian Eloquence: 
| ‘Brorner—We see your Council House. It is large 
' and beautiful. But the Council House of the Red Man 

is much larger. The earth is the floor—the clear sky if 

the roof—-a blazing fire is the chair of the Chief Oratory 
| and the green grass the seats of our Chiefs. You spe 
| by papers, and record your words in books ; but we spe 
| from our heart,and memory records our words in thé 
| hearts of our people.’ 
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